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given their votes, he would certainly have heen acquitted of high treason. So
his enemies contrived to break up that assembly; and shortly after he was
put on his trial in another place, the Peteline grove, whence (it is said) the
Capitol could not be seen. Here he was at once found guilty, and condemned
to he thrown down the Tarpeian rock. A bill was then brought in and
passed, enacting that his house on the Capitol should be destroyed, and that
no one of his gens should hereafter bear the forename of Marcus.1

But something was done to relieve the poor. The lands which had been
taken from the veientines on the right bank of the Tiber were now incorpo-
rated into the Roman territory and
divided into four tribes, so that all
free men settled in these districts
became burgesses of Rome, and had
votes in th^ comitia both of the cen-
turies and tribes. This politic
measure,, however, served no less
to conciliate the affections of their
new Etrurian subjects than to bene-
fit their own poor citizens. More-
over an attempt was made to plant
a number of poor citizens in the
Pontine district. Yet these meas-
ures were insufficient to heal the
breach which still subsisted be-
tween the patricians and plebeians.
Nothing could be effectual to this
end but the admission of the plebe-
ians to the chief magistracy; and
a struggle now commenced for that
purpose.

It has been said that all differ-
ence between the patrician and
plebeian orders was rapidly disap-
pearing, or rather that the patrician
families were gradually becoming
fewer, while many plebeian families
were rising to wealth and power.
Already we have seen the plebeians
obtain a footing in the senate;
they were allowed to fill the
offices of queestor and asdile, and, as
military tribunes, could command
the armies of the state; but to the highest curule offices* as the censorship aud
consulship, they were not admissible, the reason given being, that for these
offices the auguries must be taken and no religious rites could be performed
save by persons of pure patrician blood. This now began to be felt to be a
mockery. Men saw with their own eyes and judged with then* own under-
standing that patricians and plebeians were men of like natures, were called
on alike to share burdens and danger in the service of the state, and there-
fore ought to share alike the honours and dignities which she conferred.

1 It may he oteetred that each gens etfamilia clung to the same forenames. Thus Publius,
Lucius, Cneius, -were favourite forenames of the Cornell!; Caius of the Julii; Appius of the
Claudii; and so on.
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